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AN OLD KINGDOM EGYPTIAN STATUETTE 


A statuette’ of a man, Egyptian, second half of the V dynasty, 
roughly 2500-2420 B.c., is a most welcome addition to the 
Egyptian collection of the Cleveland Museum as a purchase 
from the J. H. Wade Fund. It is the first piece of Old Kingdom 
sculpture in the round to enter the collection. Hitherto, reliefs 
from funerary chambers have represented this brilliant period 
of Egyptian art in the Museum, but the statuette adds another 
evidence of the high attainment of the Old Kingdom artists. 

The sculpture is fully documented. It was excavated by the 
Boston Museum-Harvard University Expedition, No. 36-5-40, 
and was purchased from the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It 
was discovered, along with three statues with parts missing, in 
the serdab, or statue chamber, of a mastaba tomb of a private 
individual near Giza; an inscription giving the name Min-nefer 
and the title, “overseer of the tenants of the court,” is cut into 
the base of the figure. 

Egyptian beliefs about life after death were the controlling 
forces which molded their architecture and sculptures into the 
patterns they assumed. Because the Egyptians believed that an 
individual would continue to live after death in much the way 
he had on this earth, they not only provided a solid chamber 
for the burial, with painted reliefs of daily life and magical texts 
to transform them into reality in the afterworld, but they 
mummified the body itself and as an extra precaution provided 
1No, 48.420. Height 2154”. Ex Coll.: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Published in the Bulletin 


of the Museum of Fine Arts, Vol. XXXVI (April, 1938), p. 26, and W. S. Smith, 4 History of 
Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, p. 75, G2427(4). Illustrated on cover. 
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statues or statuettes where the spirit of the deceased could 
reside if his body should for any reason be destroyed. The 
Museum statuette is just such a figure—a substitute body for 
the spirit of Min-nefer. The little figure, wearing the customary 
Egyptian wig and tunic, stands with his left foot advanced, his 
arms at his sides, his fists clenched and clutching a round object. 
The pose is a conventional one which, adopted early in Egyptian 
art, was continued. The attitude was considered to be effective 
for its magical purpose, so that there was no compelling reason 
for the artist to change it. 


Despite such conventional restrictions, masterpieces of 
sculpture were often produced for the royal tombs, upon the 
equipment of which the best sculptors worked. The private 
person of moderate means, who needed the same type of furnish- 
ings for his tomb, had to content himself with the lesser crafts- 
men, mere manufacturers of tomb equipment. But in Dynasty 
V these craftsmen had attained a high level of accomplishment. 
The artists who had produced the magnificent sculptures of the 
preceding dynasty had transmitted not only their technical 
skill but also their canons of taste to scores of pupils, so that 
the later minor craftsmen were imbued with the tradition and 
able to produce works of beauty for the more humble individual. 
As a result, the tombs of private individuals often contained, 
in addition to works of mediocre quality, pieces of real artistic 
worth. The recent Museum accession is not only adequate for its 
purpose but is a sculptural entity of fine quality, with the 
essentials of form emphasized and the extraneous suppressed. 
Within its small compass, it has the dignity and monumental- 
ity characteristic of the best Egyptian sculpture. 


Like all Egyptian sculptures, which the artist wished to make 
as life-like as possible, the statuette of Min-nefer was painted 
to give the appearance of actuality. Traces of the red paint 
which covered the flesh parts are visible on the torso, the arms 
and hands, and the legs and feet, as is the black pigment which 
was used on the wig. The material is limestone, a stone widely 
distributed in Egypt and commonly used because it was soft, 
easily worked, and of a fine texture.2__ SILVIA A. WUNDERLICH 
2 The writer is indebted to Dows Dunham, Curator, W. S. Smith, Assistant Curator, and 


Bernard V. Bothmer, Assistant, of the Egyptian Department, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
for information about the statuette and the translation of the inscription. 
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MORE YUAN DYNASTY STONEWARE 

In resuming the discussion of Chinese stoneware of Tz’u-chou 
type, recently acquired for the J. H. Wade Collection, three 
more pieces (all illustrated) from the Yiian dynasty, 1278- 1368, 
are here considered. In general, the wares of this period are 
coarser and heavier than those of the Sung dynasty, 960-1278, 
doubtless as a consequence of the cruder tastes of the Mongols, 
who had conquered and were in control of the country. The 
potters, however, were no less adept and the painters were, in 
many cases, inspired, so that the best of the resultant product 
cannot be surpassed in its kind. 

In the center of the illustration is a very wide-mouthed vase 
or jar’ in almost cylindrical shape. Down to an inch and a half 
from the base the outside is coated with a grayish-white slip, 
on which a woman and leaves are painted in brick-red and 
black. An overall colorless glaze has been eaten away wherever 
it touches the red, some of which has disappeared. The figure is 
depicted simply and with great economy by a man who had 
evidently painted such subjects on pottery until he could do it 
unconsciously. The result is a woman suffused with the un- 
assuming dignity often associated with the Chinese people. 

The two other objects are large bowls? on comparatively high 
feet. Each was covered with white slip, except for the base and 
a wide circle in the bottom. This circle leaves a disk in the 
center of each bowl. One bowl was adorned with two fish and 
the other with two birds, all in two-tone brown slip. The fish 
bowl and the inside of the bird bowl were then coated with a 
colorless glaze; the outside of the bird bowl received a trans- 
parent light brown glaze. The main point to notice is that the 
fish and birds were painted according to a set pattern and with 
great rapidity. The strokes used for the body and fins of the 
fish can easily be counted. And what is the result. The birds do 
not /ook like birds: their legs would not hold them nor their 


_ wings give them flight; yet they have everything needed to 
‘give the impression of the sluggish flight of cranes. The fish, 


also, although they may not /ook like fish on close examination, 
manage to fee/ like fish, nonetheless. This was the aim of the 
Chinese painters. HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


1No. 48.216. Height 9'%". Reproduced in John Getz, The Kélékian Collection of Ancient 
Chinese Potteries (The Art Institute of Chicago, 1917), No. 10. 

2No. 48.207. Height 67%”; diameter 1034. Reproduced in John Getz, op. cit., No. 8, and 
James Marshall Plumer, “The Potter’s Art at Cleveland,” Magazine of Art, April 1940, p. 
217; and No. 48.210. Height 6%”; diameter 11”. Reproduced in James Marshall Plumer, 
Op. cit., p. 217. 
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A PERSIAN VELVET 
OF THE SHAH TAHMASP PERIOD 


Ever since Firdawsi wrote his famous Shah-Nama, or Book of 
Kings (completed in a.D. 1010), episodes from this work have 
served as a source of inspiration for Persian artists. The earliest 
copy preserved dates from the fourteenth century, though 
there must have been numerous copies before that. The Mu- 
seum has an important miniature from this early manuscript 
which illustrates the episode of Bahram Gir, an early Persian 
king, slaying a dragon.' 

A similar episode from the Shah-Nama, concerned with the 
slaying of a dragon by Alexander the Great, the Iskander of 
the Persian epic, is illustrated on the magnificent sixteenth- 
century Persian velvet? recently purchased by the Museum 
through the J. H. Wade Fund and illustrated herewith. Here, 
Alexander standing among trees and flowering shrubs is shown 
with a great rock poised above his head about to slay the 
dragon that writhes at his feet. This piece was one of a group of 
similar velvets which, according to a well-founded tradition, 
formerly decorated the war tent of the Turkish Sultan Solyman 
I (1520-1566). He is said to have seized it during one of his 
several invasions of Persia between the years 1534 and 1554. 
The tent continued to be used by his successors until it was 
abandoned when the Turks were defeated by the Polish army 
during their second siege of Vienna. The tent fell to the Polish 
General Sangusko, in whose family it remained until the 1920’s, 
when it was dismantled and the velvet panels were dispersed 
among various museums and private collections. 

The design in polychrome velvet (deep red, dark and light 
blue, three shades of tan from a dull gray-beige to a golden- 
yellow tone, and black) stands in relief against a golden-yellow 
satin ground which was originally covered with flat strips of 
silver-gilt. These gilt strips have now been worn off in large 
areas but originally they covered the entire surface, being 
concealed by velvet warps in the pattern areas. 


1 No. 43.658. Howard C. Hollis, “Bahram Gir Slays a Dragon,” The Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, June, 1945, pp. 85-6. 

2No. 48.205. Height 2744”; width 2134”. Illustrated in the Survey of Persian Art, Vol. VI, 

Pl. 1024; and in the I/lustrated Souvenir of the Exhibition of Persian Art (London, 1931)s 

No. 182, p. 75. Another piece of the same fabric is in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 

27.51.1. 
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The pile in a velvet weave is produced by secondary pile 
warps. Normally not more than one or two such warps are 
used, but to produce polychrome patterns such as this, as many 
as five warps were used at one time. To achieve this, the 
Persian weavers resorted to a very complicated technique, 
which involved inserting additional warps in small areas as a 
particular color was needed for the design. The ends of these 
additional warps may be seen on the back of the fabric, standing 
like a fringe above and below the area where they are used; 
they are held in place by the compactness of the weave. 

The perfection of the composition cannot be fully appreci- 
ated in the Museum’s piece, as the medallion was made by 
seaming two pieces together(actually selvage edges) and the seam 
cuts arbitrarily through the pattern and distorts the rhythmic 
development that was to be 


found in the complete fabric. 

~~ The accompanying sketch 
PrP (Fig. 1), reconstructed from 
SSR the Museum’s piece and the 
wh) other piece of the same fabric 
in the Metropolitan Museum, 
FS will help to make clear the 
| original composition, which is 


formed by the repetition of a 
single unit. This unit, com- 
posed of the two trees with 
birds perched on the branches 
and Alexander and the drag- 
on, is repeated both vertically 
and horizontally. The design- 
er, however, has combined a 
number of ingenious devices 
to conceal the mechanical 
repeat of his pattern. In the 
first place, instead of placing 
the units directly one above 
the other he has set them 
over half their width to right 
and left in alternating rows; 
FIGURE 1 secondly, the motifs are 
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overturned in adjoining horizontal rows, so that the action 
faces left in one row and right in the next and so on; thirdly, 
each unit penetrates into the field of the others, both 
vertically and horizontally; thus the dragon’s tail in one unit 
penetrates down among the branches of the tree below and goes 
well below the level of Alexander’s upraised arms and the rock, 
while the branches of the tree in one unit spread toward the 
Alexander of the next unit, so that they actually overlap it and 
surround the foot that is thrust backward. Finally, with the 
greatest ingenuity, the colors are varied from unit to unit. 
Unfortunately, not enough of the fabric has been preserved to 
make it possible to determine to just what extent this may have 
been carried out; it is certain from that which remains that 
there was no repetition for at least four vertical repeats. 

The style of this piece shows clearly its dependence on the 
early sixteenth-century school of miniature painters in the court 
of the Safavid rulers at Tabriz. And it is, likewise, clearly 
related to a whole series of textiles from this same period, as 
well as, of course, other pieces from the Sangusko tent. Miss 
Townsend’ has pointed out the obvious similarity between the 
design of the Boston hunting piece and a miniature painted by 
Sultan Muhammad, which is dated 1540. Evidence of an early 
sixteenth-century date is also to be found in the style of head- 
dress worn by Alexander, which is also found on the hunters in 
Boston. It is a relatively close-fitting turban that is twisted 
about a low cap-like arrangement that conforms to the shape 
of the head. This is the form of turban that is found represented 
in the early miniatures on the Timurid and early Safavid 
periods. In the first years of the Safavid period a new style of 
turban was adopted which was twisted about a tall staff-like 
kulah which projected several inches above the turban; how- 
ever, this style does not seem to have come into general use 
until the reign of Shah Tahmasp (1524-1576); during this period 
it is worn almost exclusively. The absence of the kulah 
in any of the tent personnage textiles points, therefore, toward 
an early date, perhaps just before Shah Tahmasp, or at least 
to the early years of his reign. It is interesting to note that in a 
silk coat in the Moscow Historical Museum‘ there is an almost 


3 Gertrude Townsend, “A Persian Velvet,” Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. 
XXVI (April, 1928), No. 154, pp. 24-29. 
4Cf. Von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin, 1921), Fig. 526. 
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POLYCHROME. VELVET PANEL 
Persian, XVI Century, Shah Tahmasp Period, 1524-1576 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1948 
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JADE PENDANT 


Actual Size 


Mexican, Olmec Culture, Classical Period Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1949 
JADEITE SEATED FIGURE 


Mexican, Olmec Culture, Archaic Period 


Actual Size 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1948 
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GRANITE HEAD 


Actual Size 


Mexican, Aztec Culture, c. A. D. 1300-1521 
Gift of Mrs. A. S. Ingalls, 1948 


XILONEN, GODDESS OF YOUNG CORN 
Actual Size 
Mexican, Aztec Culture, 
c. A. D. 1300-1521 


In Memory of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


JADE MASK 
Actual Size 
Mexican, Mixtec Culture, Monte Albin V, 
A. D. 1300-1521 


Humphreys. Gifts of their daughter, Helen, 1948 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
Drawing 
Alessandro Magnasco, Italian, Genoese-Milanese School, 1667-1749 
Purchase from the John L.. Severance Fund, 1948 
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identical pattern of Alexander and the dragon, but here 
Alexander wears the turban with the tall kudah. 
DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


PRE-COLUMBIAN JADE AND HARD STONE 
The collection of Pre-Columbian gold in the Museum ranks high 
in quality. Jade and hard stones, however, have not been so well 
‘represented heretofore in the Cleveland collection, so that the 
addition of the seven objects recorded in this article brings that 
section to major importance. The great majority of the objects 
come from the distinguished collection of Joseph Brummer. 

Jade was a stone used as a mark of rank by the ruling classes 
and “the glyphs for jade . . . were synonyms of ‘jewel’ or 
‘precious’. Jade was linked to rain, vegetation, life, and godli- 
ness, and perhaps it was sacred because of its blue and green 
colors, those of the sky, of water, and of maize, the three basic 
religious concepts among the Indians.””* Extremely resistant as 
a material, it was worked with drills of hard stone or bone. 

As a material it was employed from the earliest times. In the 
Olmec civilization, which goes back to the “archaic horizon,” 
it was extensively used. This civilization apparently centered in 
the angle of the gulf coast on the east, in what is now the 
province of Vera Cruz, and its widely diffused influence spread 
into the central highlands as well. The beginning of that 
civilization has been pushed back by Mexican archaeologists, 
and its archaic period is believed to be earlier than 200 B.c. 

Dated early is the seated figure? of a man, bought by the 
Severance Fund. It has many of the typical Olmec attributes, 
among them swollen eyes and a deformed, dome-shaped head. 
However, the summary treatment of the hands and the quality 
of primitivism in the back and shoulders date it in the archaic 
period and differentiate it from the remarkable seated figure® 
in the Wade Collection, which is a masterpiece of the classic 
epoch. This later, classic figure, moreover, does not have the 
thick negroid lips and developed nose of the earlier piece, 
features which relate it to the huge early archaic stone heads 
at La Venta. The classic sculptures, instead, usually have a 
1 Miguel Covarrubias, Mexico South (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), p. 109. 
2No. 48.488. Height 354”; width 114'’; depth 154’. Illustrated on p. 50 (below). 


3No. 41.390. Height 444”. Published in The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, June 
1942, p. 100. 
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short nose and tiger mouth, elements which all appear in the 
classic figure mentioned and in a new pendant,* also added to 
the Wade Collection. This new piece is the highest possible 
expression of the Olmec style, the very essence of the classical 
period, with swollen eyes, short nose, tiger mouth, tapering 
head. A very similar piece is one of the major treasures in the 
National Museum of Mexico City. 

Across the Isthmus, and to the north of Tehuantepec, cen- 
tered the culture of the Zapotecs. Monte Alban, their great 
sanctuary, lay on a mountain-top overlooking the present city 
of Oaxaca. In recent years excavations have revealed the 
extent and brilliance of that civilization, which was flourishing 
when the tribes in the Valley of Mexico were making their 
cultural debut. Three beautiful jades, new accessions, represent 
different phases of that development. The first,° an accession 
for the John L. Severance Collection, is Monte Alban I, the 
period of the earliest culture. It is the same in date as the 
famous primitive low reliefs in front of a mound on Monte 
Alban, which are known as the danzantes, the finest objects of 
that epoch. It has the same technical and linear rendering of 
the figure and also represents a dancing subject. Not exactly 
dated, these danzantes are related by similarity of style to the 
La Venta culture, and are probably about second century B.c. 

The second piece,° also a Severance purchase, is Monte 
Alban II. It is a pectoral in jadeite of a warrior with hands and 
feet that are tiger claws, and wearing a tremendous headdress, 
a part of which is missing. The remarkably expressive face is 
framed below with a necklace of jade beads. It is a complete 
piece, its design probably taken from a stele. This second 
period was a shortlived, splendid epoch, which closed before 
A.D. 500. 

The third jade is a mask,’ a face covered with a flayed skin, 
the cheeks originally inlaid with stones. It was given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Humphreys, the gift of their daughter, 
Helen. This is Monte Alban V, the period when the Mixtecs 
had displaced the Zapotecs at Monte Alban. It is late, a.p. 


No. 49.21. Height 2"%'’; width 174""; depth 7’’. Illustrated on p. 50 (above). See Pal Kele- 
men, Medieval American Art, Vol. II, Pl. 247d. 

5 No. 48.357. Height 334"; width 211%"; depth °%@'’. Illustrated on inside back cover (left). 

6 No. 48.358. Height 55”; width 274’’; depth %'’. Illustrated on inside back cover (right). 

7 No. 48.353. Height 134”; width 14’; depth 134”. Illustrated on p. 51 (lower right). 
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1300-1521, the period when wonderful jewels were made. This 
precious quality is apparent in the mask. 
The two other new accessions are: one,® a jade; the second, 
a small head in granite. Both are of the Aztec Period, and both 
of them have the realistic qualities of Aztec sculpture. The first 
is a gift of Miss Humphreys in memory of her parents. It 
represents Xilonen, Goddess of Young Corn, and is an exquisite 
figure filled with a rare tenderness and sweetness. From the side 
it has the profile of an eagle. This tiny sculpture was made to 
be used 1 in a small frescoed portable altar. There is a similar 
piece,” not so exquisitely modeled, in the Codex Room of the 
National Museum of Mexico City. The final piece,” in granite, 
Aztec, given by Mrs. A. S. Ingalls, is a head placed within the 
head of Tlaloc, the rain-god. Characteristics of Tlaloc were 
teeth of the serpent, seen at either side of the head, and a forked 
tongue below. This exceptional piece, with its rare quality, 
brings to an end the list of the new accessions which have added 
so materially to the importance of the Mexican collections. 
WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


A DRAWING BY ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO 


A drawing, ‘““The Flight into Egypt,” by the early eighteenth- 
century Genoese artist, Alessandro Magnasco, purchased from 
the John L. Severance Fund in 1948, brings to the Museum a 
phase of this artist’s genius quite different from the Museum’s 
magnificent painting of “The Synagogue,” acquired in 1930. 
Magnasco, called J/ Lissandrino from his slight stature, was 
born in Genoa in 1667 and at the age of ten, following the death 
of his artist father, Stefano, was sent to Milan, where he studied 
painting under Filippo Abbiati. During the period, 1703-1710, 
he spent some years in Florence at the court of Giovan Gastone, 
the last Medici Grand Duke. In 1711 he was married and 
settled again in Milan, where he lived until 1735, when at the 
age of sixty-eight he returned to his native Genoa to live with 


“his daughter until his death in 1749. He was early influenced by 


8 No. 48.354. Height 254''; width 14”; depth 154”. Illustrated on p. 51 (lower left). 
9See Exposicion de escultura mexicana antigua (Mexico, 1934), No. 27. 
10 No. 48.356. Height 24"'; width 214''; depth 174”. Illustrated on p. 51 (above). 


1No. 48.13. Height to border-line 12%” (308 mm.); width to border-line 74” (184 mm.). 
Illustrated on p. 52. 


2.No. 30.22. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Published in The Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, April 1930, p. 66, illus. p. 70. 
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Morazzone, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, and Callot, and later 
by Sebastiano Ricci, who probably received more from Mag- 
nasco than he gave; although Magnasco never visited Venice, 
his influence was transmitted through Ricci to the city of the 
lagoons, where it was felt by Piazzetta, Tiepolo, and Guardi. 

The Museum’s drawing, “The Flight into Egypt,” is one of a 
group of four arched drawings, designed according to Geiger’ 
for an altar. The drawings were brushed in with black and 
white washes on brown paper. The subjects of the three other 
drawings of the group are “The Visitation,” ““The*Adoration,” 
and ““The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine.” All four draw- 
ings,* formerly in the collection of Ildebrando Bossi of Genoa, 
are now in this country.° 

“The Flight into Egypt,” romantic and relatively restrained 
in mood and simple and direct in treatment, shows Joseph 
bending forward solicitously as he leads the Virgin holding the 
Christ Child toward what may be the brink of a shore, where 
they are about to embark on another stage of their journey. An 
angel hovers overhead amidst the branches of a palm tree. 

The drawing, so compact and perfectly balanced, unites 
several styles in a most individual manner; it is baroque in the 
monumental quality of the composition, in the diagonal accents, 
and in the twisted, straining postures of the figures which are 
few and loom large in relation to the total space; the rococo 
elements are present in the hurried movements of the figures, 
the agitated fluttering of the palm leaves, and above all in the 
vibrant quality achieved through the brilliant highlights. This 
effect, obtained by quick free strokes of the brush, termed the 
al tocco method (painting in spots), was developed by Mag- 
nasco; it lends a luminosity to his work and is one of the chief 
characteristics of his distinctive style. 

Magnasco treated a variety of subjects: genre and religious 
scenes, interiors of monasteries and synagogues, landscapes and 
seascapes; but those purely religious in spirit are the most rare. 

The recent accession offers a marked contrast to the Muse- 
um’s painting of “The Synagogue,” highly emotional, with its 
many tiny, attenuated figures seated in exaggerated attitudes 


8 Benno Geiger, I Disegni del Magnasco (Padua, 1945), p. LVII. 
4 Probably of Magnasco’s late period. Exhibited in 1943 at the Antiquaria at Rome. 


5 “Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine” is owned by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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and moving about in nervous, restless fashion. Far removed, 
too, is the Museum’s drawing from such scenes of turbulent 
action as those in which Magnasco depicts the conflict between 
man and the unleashed forces of nature during storm on land or 
sea, as in “Shipwreck off Seacoast,” a pen and wash drawing 
at the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. LEONA E. PRASSE 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Lack of space prevented the following names from being in- 
cluded in the Membership lists published in the Bulletin for 
March, 1949. 


ANNUAL 

Hart, Mrs. Boyd E. Knebusch, Mrs. W. F. Mayher, Mrs. Laurence T. 
Hatch, Mrs. Dwight E. Kogut, Dr. Lewis V. Mayner, Stanley 

Heniger, Mrs. Anna Koons, Phyllis C. Melgun, Alex 

Herrick, Mrs. Meriam C. Kreps,ReverendAnthonyL. Merlin, Stephen 

Hervey, Eugene Lamprecht, Mrs. W. H., Jr. Meyer, Erma G. 

Higbee, Mrs. A. Holden Lansing, Mrs. C. B. Milcrest, Mrs. E. 

Hobson, Mrs. Harvey B. _ Lasky, Mrs. Lucille E. Miller, Caroline 

Holt, Mrs. Vernard Ross _—_Liederbach, Mrs. Joseph _— Miller, Foster 

Howard, Frank Lincoln, Mrs. Je Bag St: Miller, Mrs. Gerald J. 
Howarth, Mrs. Esther Love, P. W. Miller, Leon Gordon 

Hurt, C. Allen Lubitz, Mrs. Irving J. Mills, Mrs. F. Charlton, Jr. 
Husted, Mrs. Hubert E. Luedy, Arthur E. Moloney, Paul S. 

Irwin, Spencer D. McCabe, Mrs. Frank E. Morris, Mrs. Harry D. 
Isenstadt, Fred McCall, Mrs. Alex S. Morrison, Mrs. Hunter, Jr. 
Jackson, Mrs. Sidney, Jr. © McCrea, Mrs. Mary Morse, Mrs. A. Reynolds 
Jaffe, Mrs. David B. McGinness, Mrs. J. R. Motch, Edwin R., Jr. 
Jankowski, Joseph McKitterick, Mrs. John B. Mott, Charlotte S. 

Kahle, Esther Madden, Helen L. Mumma, Barbara J. 

Keller, Parry, Jr. Mager, Mrs. H. Narten, Lyman F. 

Kemp, Mrs. Evan J. Mandel, David Newhall, Mrs. Edward L. 
Killmeyer, Harry J., Jr. Mandel, Morton L., Occasione, John F. 
Klivans, Mrs. J. M. Martin, Mrs. Maxwell A. O’Connor, Pierce J. 


Total membership, 3,962 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1949 


Friday I. 8.15 p. m. Film (to be announced). 

Saturday 2. 2.00p.m. Young People. 

Sunday 3. 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program, each Sunday (until 
5 p.m.). 

3.00 p. m. Film: The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
directed by Rex Ingram, with Rudolph Valentino 
and Alice Terry. 

3.00 p.*m. Gallery Talk: Work of Le Corbusier. Marguerite 
Munger. 

_§.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 6."+ 8.15 p. m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
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Friday 8. 


Saturday 9. 
Sunday 10. 


8.15 p. m. Lecture: Black Forest Magic. Hal H. Harrison. 
Given in cooperation with The Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland. 


2.00 p. m. Young People. 

3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Art—A Means to World Under- 
standing. George D. Culler. 

3-45 p.m. Lecture: Changing Architecture in a Changing 
World. Alexander C. Robinson, III, F.A.1.A. 

5.15 p. m. McMyler Organ Recital. Fenner Douglass. 

7.30 p.m. The St. John Passion of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
At Epworth-Euclid Church. 


Tuesday 12. 11.00 a.m. Collector’s Course. Gertrude S. Hornung with 


Sunday 17. 


Guest Speakers. 
2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p.m.). 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Fenner Douglass, Ober- 
lin College. 


Wednesday 20. 11.00 a.m. Lecture: Contemporary Furnishings. T. H. 


Friday 22. 


Saturday 23. 
Sunday 24. 


Friday 29. 


Saturday 


Gallery IX. 


Galleries X, XI . 


Gallery XVI . 


and Robsjohn-Gibbings. 
8.00 p. m. 


8.15 p. m. Lecture: Chinoiserie and its Chinese Counterpart. 
George N. Kates, Curator of Oriental Art, The 
Brooklyn Museum. 


2.00 p. m. Young People. Film: Boy, Girl, and Dog. 


3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: The Art of Ancient Egypt. Dorothy 
VanLoozen. 


3-45 p.m. Lecture: Clipper Ship Chinoiserie. George N. 
Kates, Curator of Oriental Art, The Brooklyn 
Museum. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


8.15 p. m. Lecture: Diirer and Rembrandt. Arthur M. Hind, 
Keeper of Prints, British Museum, London. 


2.00 p. m. Young People. Film. 


EXHIBITIONS 
. Art, A Means to World Understanding (through 
April 10). 
. Work of Le Corbusier (through April 10). 
. Matisse Drawings (through April 24). 


Educational Corridor . .Age of Exploration, Photographs by Life Maga- 


zine (through April 24); Drawings by Members’ 
Children’s Classes (opens April 26). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GwWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON IIANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON HorD 
WALTER A, CROLEY 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Haroip T. CLarK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 

M. Cor WILLiAM G. MATHER 

EDWARD B. GREENE SEVERANCE A, MILLIKIN 

Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Joun H. Horp G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE, Emeritus 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice-President, ex-officiis 
T. CLARK DWARD GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WiLttams, Chairman 
WILuiAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 


Harotp T. CLARK LEonarD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B, GREENE JouN H. Horp 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex-officiis 
RALPH M. CoE LEonarRD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B, GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
INFRED G, LEUTNER 


The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KeItH GLENNAN 

E. S. BuRKE, JR. 
STEVENSON BURKE 

rs. H. W. CANNON 
Henry Hunt CLarkK 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. 
ARNOLD Davis 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS 
Brooks EMENY 
Paut L. Feiss 


GROVER HIGGINS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
HELEN HUMPHREYS 
Davip S. INGALLS 
Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
ELroy J. KULAS 
WALTER L. FLory HERBERT F, Letsy 
Mrs. JAMEs A. Forp A. M,. Luntz 
FINLEY M.K.FosteER Mrs.MALco_m L.McBRIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Mrs. Tuomas S.GRASSELLI Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
GEORGE GUND FRANK E. TAPLIN, JR. 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. HERMAN L., VAIL 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA HELEN B. WARNER 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS RoBERT A. WEAVER 
S. D. WIsE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Strvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I, T. FRarRyY 
In Charge of Membership EpitH BurRRouS 


In Charge of Publicity 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E, Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCaBe 
Assistant Superintendent JosEpH J. KRAYNAK 
Office Manager CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 


Marie KirRKWwoop 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOOTE 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art SirviA WUNDERLICH 

Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Assoc. Cur. of Textiles DorotHy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SVEC 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings Louis—E BURCHFIELD 
Asst. in Paintings ARY G. BALLOU 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEoNA E. PRASSE 
Administrative Secretary NELLE P. ADAMS 

Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 

Curator of Education THomMas Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus LoutsE M. DuNN 


Asst. Curator for Administration 
MARGARET F. BROWN 

Asst.Curator for Education GeEorGe D.CULLER 
Section of Circulating Exhibits 

Administrator Doris E. DuUNLAVY 

Preparator G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: DorotHy VANLOOZEN (Children’s 
Classes), THoMAS J. ELSNER (Saturday Enter- 
tainments), MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs), 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities), 
Rutu F. RuGGLeEs (Special Exhibits). 
Instructors: MARGARET F. Marcus, 
O’CALLAGHAN 
Secretary: NANCY ABBOTT 


SALLY 


LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
Manager, MAYME FLoop 
Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant Etta ALBAUGH 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 

SALES DESK 

In Charge, Mary L. Forses 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute 

Benefactor Fellows contribute 

Endowment Benefactors contribute 

Benefactors contribute 

Endowment Fellows contribute 

Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 

Fellows for Life contribute 

Special Life Members contribute 

Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 

Life Members contribute 

Fellows contribute annually 

Sustaining Members contribute annually 

Annual Members contribute annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 
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